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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


SPEAKING  TIME:    9-g-  minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :    Everybody  wants  a  good  lawn,  but  few  know  how  to  make  one. 
That's  why  Station   is  broadcasting  special  instructions  on  lawn- 

making  today.     The  talk  comes  as  this  week's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS,  pre- 
pared by  specialists  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

 00O00  

Being  a  real  estate  man  or  a  Realtor,  as  they  say  these  days   my 

neighbor,  Jim  Ballard,  knows  the  value  of  a  good  "front"  .... 

Now,  don't  get  me  wrong.     I  don't  mean,  by  "front",  what  the  Younger 
Generation  means. 

I  mean  by  "front"  an  attractive,  pleasant         IMPOSING,  if  you  will  

appearance  of  a  piece  of  property,  of  a  home. 

But  the  joke's  on  Ballard.    He  knows  how  much  good  ground,  a  charming 
lawn,  add  to  the  sale  value  of  a  house  and  lot.    But  he  doesn't  know  just 
how  to  go  about  it  to  get  such  grounds  and  lawn.    Anyhow,  Jim  bought  a  place 

here  in  Fairfields  last  Pall.    He  bought  it  for  a  song        but,  being  a  real 

estate  man,  Jim  isn't  going  to  sell  it  for  anything  less  than  a  chorus  and  a 
good  symphony  orchestra  as  accompaniment,  if  you  get  what  I  mean.  In 
simpler  words,  Jim's  going  to  make  a  profit  when  he  sells  this  piece  of 
property.    First,  though,  he's  going  to  IMPROVE  it. 

And  thatfs  how  Ballard  happened  to  pay  me  a  special  visit  to  get  some 
first-hand  information  on  how  to  make  a  good  lawn.    You  see,  I'm  interested 
in  lawns  and  have  made  quite  a  study  of  them.     You  ought  to  see  MY  lawn,  along 

about  the  first  of  Junei    It's  a  sight  for        But  we  were  talking  about 

Ballard. 

As  I  say,  Jim  Ballard  came  to  me  for  a  few  suggestions  on  starting  a 
lawn  on  this  new  piece  of  property  he's  improving  for  sale. 

Ballard  should  have  asked  about  this  last  Fall.    The  best  time  to 
start  a  lawn  is  the  autumn,  but  it's  too  late  to  tell  Jim  that  now.  Anyhow, 

he  can  work  on  a  lawn  this  spring  and  then,  if  the  sod  doesn't  come  out  as  it 

should,  work  the  ground  over  at  small  expense  and  re-seed  for  lawn  next 

Fall. 
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I  wouldn't  lie  surprised  if  Ballard  makes  this  place  look  so  nice  that 

he'll  decide  to  keep  it  himself.    Anyhow,  the  tips  I  gave  him        and  am  going 

to  give  you        hold  good  whether  you're  making  a  lawn  for  your  own  place  or 

for  somebody  else's.... 

So,  here's  what  I  told  Ballard  

The  first  essential  to  a  good  lawn  is  a  suitable  soil.     This  is  par- 
ticularly true  where  the  climate's  unfavorable  to  the  best  growth  of  turf- 
forming  grasses.     Good  drainage,  good  texture,  and  good  preparation  of  the  soil 
are  the  3  important  considerations.     Grade  the  soil  so  that  the  water  won|t 
stand  in  pockets  on  the  lawn.    Most  small  lav/ns  won't  require  TILING,  but  the 
ground  should  be  graded  so  water  will  run  off  or  sink  into  the  soil  properly. 

The  best  soil  for  turf  grasses         or  lawn  grasses         is  a  deep,  garden 

loam.     Stiff  clay  soils  need  both  sand  and  vegetable  matter  before  they  become 
best  fitted  for  lawn.     If  your  soil  is  clay,  an  inch  layer  of  sand  worked  into 
2  or  3  inches  of  clay  will  improve  the  texture  greatly.    Where  the  soil  is 
very  sandy,  it's  usually  impossible  to  secure  a  good  turf  until  the  texture 
has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  clay  and  vegetable  matter.  Decaying 
organic  matter  lightens  the  texture  and  increases  the  water-holding  capacity 
of  clay  soils,  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists  say.    Decaying  organic 
matter  also  improves  sands  by  making  them  more  cohesive  and  by  improving 

their  capacity  to  hold  moisture.    Fine,  well-rotted  manure        good  compost  

and  mushroom  soil  are  all  desirable  sources  of  vegetable  matter.  But  if  you 
can't  get  any  of  these,  you  might  try  some  of  the  PEAT  mosses.  Fnen  you  use 
manure,  make  sure  that  it  has  been  standing  long  enough  to  kill  the  vitality 
of  any  weed  seeds  in  it. 

So  much  for  soil  types  for  lawn. 

Then  comes  the  real  work        that  is,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 

seeding.    The  soil  should  be  worked  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches  as  soon  after 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  as  the  moisture  conditions  in  the  soil  will 
permit.    That  means,  you  shouldn't  work  the  soil  when  it's  too  wet.    So,  first 
break  the  ground.    Then  rake  it  thoroughly.    Then,  roll  it  so  as  to  settle 
the  seed  bed.     It  isn't  practical  to  let  the  ground  stand  long  enough  for 
natural  settling.     See  that  the  ground  is  graded  so  as  to  get  rid  of  any 
pockets.    Finally,  rake  the  land  again  until  you  have  a  fine  seed  bed. 

On  most  soils,  some  kind  of  fertilizer  treatment  will  pay.  Bone  meal, 
worked  into  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  1000  square  feet,  will  help 
to  foree  the  young  grass  to  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds.    For  more  immediate 

results,  use  some  quick-acting  fertilizer        such  as  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  or 

NITRATE  OF  SODA        in  addition  to  the  bone  meal.    Apply  this  sulphate  of 

ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  to  1000  square  feet  of 
ground.    Remember:  Bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  1000  square  feet  of 
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land        Sulphate  01  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  per 

1000  square  feet.     Good  commercial  high-nitrogen  fertilizer  also  gives 
satisfactory  results.    These  fertilizers  should  be  raked  into  the  soil  just 

before  the  seed  is  sown.    Where  your  soil  is  known  to  be  acid        and  where 

Kentucky  bluegrass  is  to  form  the  basis  of  your  lawn-seed  mixture  you'd 

better  work  some  form  of  lime  into  the  soil  before  planting  the  seed.    As  a 

rule,  lOCO pounds  of  ground  limestone         or  50  pounds  of  burned  lime  

per  100  square  feet,  will  fill  the  bill.    But  keep  in  mind  that  this  lime 
doesn't  take  the  place  of  FERTILIZER,  as  some  folks  think.    Even  where  lime 
is  used,  you  should  make  the  regular  fertilizer  application  in  addition. 

Well,  Ballard  got  all  this  all  right.    Then  he  asked  me  when  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  the  seed. 

There's  one  general  rule  on  that.     It  is:  Sow  lawn  seed  in  the  Spring 
just  as  early  as  you  can  get  a  satisfactory  seed  bed  prepared.     The  earlier 
you  can  SAFELY  plant  a  lawn,  the  better  chance  the  grass  will  have  to  keep 
ahead  of  weeds. 

As  for  the  kind  of  seed,  that  depends  on  locality.     In  the  northern 
half  of  the  United  States,  Kentucky  bluegrass  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 

turf  or  lawn  grasses  and  should  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  seed  mixture. 

A  mixture  that  has  given  good  results  for  general  lawn-making  purposes  in 

the  North,  is:  Kentucky  bluegrass,  4  parts  by  weight         rec leaned  Redtop, 

1  part         Italian  ryegrass,  1  part         and  white  clover,  one-fourth  part. 

The  usual  rate  of  seeding  this  mixture  is  3  to  4  pounds  to  1000  square  feet 
of  ground. 

On  acid  soils  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  bent 
grasses,  redtop,  and  red  fescue  are  the  most  satisfactory  turf  grasses. 

In  the  southeastern  States,  Bermuda  grass  and  carpet  grass  are  most 
commonly  used  for  lawns.    Other  grasses  used  to  a  less  extent  are  St. 
Augustine  grass  and  Centipede  grass.    The  practice  in  this  region  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  the  Spring  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  warmed  up.     These  2  grasses 
can't  stand  rvery  much  cold.    When  you  sow  them  in  the  Eall,  they  don't  get 
a  good  enough  start  to  stand  the  Winter. 

A  few  suggestions  on  how  to  plant  the  seed  might  be  in  order.  I  advise 
Ballard  to  mix  his  seed  mixture  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  dry  soil  or  sand. 
This  helps  to  insure  a  more  even  distribution  of  seed.     The  mixture  should 

then  be  divided        one-half  broadcast  one  way  across  the  lawn,  and  then  the 

other  half  should  be  sown  at  right  angles  to  the  first.    Then  cover  the  seed 
lightly,  using  a  garden  rake.     It's  a  good  idea  to  roll  the  soil  lightly 
after  planting.     If  the  soil  is  dry,  water  it  just  as  soon  as  you  have 
finished  planting  the  seed.    From  this  time  on,  never  let  the  surface  layer 
get  dry  until  the  grass  has  gotten  a  good  start. 
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Drying  out  kills  many  a  promising  lawn.     On  the  other  hand,  don't  over 
water  and  saturate  the  soil.     Start  to  mow  the  lawn  as  soon  as  the  grass  is 
long  enough  to  need  a  cutting.    That  sounds  like  pretty  easy  advice,  but  many 
a  wife  has  had  to  tell  her  husband  when  the  lawn  needs  cutting,  I've  found. 
And  after  that,  some  of  the  lady-folks  have  to  go  out  and  mow  the  lawn  them- 
selves. 

"Well,"  said  Ballard  after  I  was  through,  "I  don't  see  how  I  can  go 
wrong  with  so  much  advice  to  go  on." 

"You  can't  be  too  careful,"  I  said.     "Even  when  all  the  instructions  are 
followed,  many  failures  in  lawn-making  result.    But  you  have  this  consolation 
at  least:  If  you  fail  this  Spring,  you  can  try  again  next  Fall." 

personally,  I  don't  think  Ballard  will  fail.    He's  a  careful  worker  and 
has  a  lot  of  common- sense. 

 00O00  

ANNOUNCB.MP :    That  concludes  the  reading  from  Uncle  Sam's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN 
FARMERS  for  this  week.     The  subject  for  next  week  is:     Should  City  people 
Move  to  the  Farm?    A  specialist  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
timely  tips  on  both  sides  of  the  question.     The  talk  will  be  broadcast  by 
Station   next  Thursday. 
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SPEAKING  TILES;     10  Minutes. 

AjSTLTQ uNCEI ISNT :     Are  your  nights  brightened  with  dreams  of  a  little  chicken 
farm  in  the  country?    Are  you  working  and  saving  to  make  a  stake  so  that  you 
can  buy  a  few  acres  of  land  and  live  happily  ever  after?    Do  you  sit  at  a  desk 
in  town  and  dream  of  pigs  and  chickens?     In  other  words,  axe  you  a  city  man 
who  wants  to  go  back  to  the  farm?    For  if  you  are,  this  talk  is  for  you.  It 
comes  as  this  week's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS,  prepared  by  specialists  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  broadcast  by  Station  . 

— 00O00 — 


One  day,  Mr.  Jones,  who  lived    on  a  farm  in  a  State  far  from  his  old 
home,  came  into  the  house  just  before  noon  and  electrified  his  good  wife  with 
these  words: 

"Pack  up  our  clothes...  We're  going  back  home...  Leave  everything  else 
as  it  stands...  I  think  there'll  be  enough  left  to  satisfy  our  creditors." 

Jones's  wife  packed  up. 

They  didn't  even  stay  long  enough  to  eat  the  dinner  which  Mrs.  Jones  was 
cooking  when  her  husband  came  in  with  the  Big  News.    Presumably,  the  creditors 
got  it. 

So  they  notified  some  of  the  creditors  .and  the  Jones  family  took  the  noon 
train  for  Chicago. 

Should  Jones  have  been  psychoanalyzed?     Should  he  have  been  sent  to  an 
Institution?    Was  he  suffering  from  a  mild  form  of  insanity? 

Not  at  all.    Jones  was  simply  tired  of  fighting  against  unequal  odds  in 
what  some  folks  call  the  "Farming  Game." 

He  was  tired  of  all  that  and  wanted  to  go  back  to  Chicago  or  somewhere. 

But  why  was  Jones  tired?    Well,  he  had  been  caught  by  the  lure  of  the  land  

had  bought  SIGHT  UNSEEN  a  farm  far  away  from  his  home.  He  even  bought  a  car- 
load of  equipment,  poorly  adapted  to  his  new  farm,  and  hauled  it  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  J0nes  had  never  farmed  before.    But  he  had  made  good  money  in  the 
city  and  this  success  gave  him  confidence  that  he  could  run  a  farm  successfully. 
He  had  an  idea  that  there  was  no  COMPETITION  in  the  country.    The  land  which  he 
purchased  was  described  as  very  good,  and  fairly  priced,  in  the-  local  papers. 
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The  advertisement  said  that  the  climate  was  ideal.     It  seemed  to  Jones  that  this 
was  his  One  Big  Chance  and,  after  "being  cooped  up  in  the  city,  he  swallowed  the 
"bait,  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

Jones  spent  the  next  two  years  digging  stumps         clearing  land   working 

like  a  dog. 

Then  came  the  day  when  he  told  his  wife  to  let  the  dinner  go  "because  they 
were  taking  the  noon  train  hack  home.... 

Life  wasn't  long  enough  for  the  work  Jones  had  to  do.    He  wasn't  too  care- 
ful, "but  there  are  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  Joneses  scattered  through  the  farming 
country. 

And  then  there  are  a  lot  of  men  who  leave  the  city  for  the  farm  who  real- 
ly do  succeed.  We're  not  telling  Jones's  story  to  discourage  ALL  city  folks  who 
want  to  go  hack  to  the  land.  The  U.  S.  Department;  c_£  Agriculture  gets  many  let- 
ters from  city  men  who  want  to  "buy  a  farm.  Here ' s8a /fair "sample .  We'll  read  it 
to  you   ' 

n...  I  have  lived  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  the  past  25  years — -  am 

43  years  of  age — -  married        and  have  a  boy  12  years  old,"  the  letter  says.  "I 

havo  a  nice  home  of  8  rooms,  nicely  furnished,  modern  in  every  way  possible. 

"Both  my  wife  and  I  want  to  "buy  a  small  farm  of  about  30  acres  as  we  are 

tired  of  city  life.     I  have  a  good  trade  and  earn  fairly  good  wages         but  the 

city,  with  its  high  cost  of  living,  is  more  than  I  can  afford. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  there  are  so  many  farms  advertised  for  sale. 
What  are  the  possibilities  in  Bucks  county  or  somewhere  in  that  vicinity?  Also, 
what  do  you  think  of  my  idea  of  living  on  a  farm  after  living  in  the  city  all 
my  life?     I  have  talked  to  several  friends  about  the  idea,  but  90  per  cent  of 
them    ■    tell  me  to   'KEEP  AWAY',  that   'THE  EARM  IS  HARD  WORK' ,  and  so  cn.  I 

get  no  encouragement.    But  plenty  of  Discouragement.    How  I  am  not  LAZY  I'm 

always  willing  to  work  and  fix  up  to  the  best  of  my  ability.     My  wife  is  the 
same  way. 

"Yet,  there  are  so  many  leaving  the  farm!     What's  the  trouble  with  the 
farm?     I  have  no  desire  to  become  rich,  but  would  like  very  much  to  be  indepen- 
dent        raise  my  own  food        and  make  a  small  income  of,  say,  $1,000  a  year  over 

all  expenses. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  plans?    Will  you  kindly  advise  me? 


laving  had  a  far  garden,  I  have  some  experience  in  trucking.     But  I  have 
had  no  actual  experience  in  farming." 


ip+j     i  t^t  letter  is  a  sort  of  blue-print  of  many  the  Department  receives.  Sc 
s  let  the  Department  specialists  answer  it  in  this  walk  just  as  they  would 
answer  it  ior  the  man  who  lives  in  Wilmington  and  wants  to  move  bo  the  farm  
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First — -  You  say  you  have  had  no  real  farm  experience,  and  yet  ycu  are 
considering  investing  your  savings  in  the  farming  BUSINESS.     Wouldn't  it  he  tet- 
ter to  get  some  real,  hard-shelled  farm  experience  "before  you  sell  your  home  in 
town? 

Second  You  can't  understand  why  there  are  so  many  farms  for  sale.  This 

means,  probably,  that  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  country  have  thought  the 

city  a  better  place  to  live  and  make  a  living.     They  may  have  been  mistaken  

and  many  may  have  wished  that  they  were  back  on  the  farm        but  others  have  not 

REPLACED  them  on  the  farms  that  are  for  sale. 

Third- —  Are  you  really  suited  to  farming?  Much  will  depend  on  how  you 
can  fit  yourself  into  the  requirements  of  the  farming  business  and  on  the  care 
you  use  in  making  the  purchase  of  land. 

Fourth-—  Fortunately,  you  can  try  the  farming  business  with  a  small  in- 
vestment and  without  risking  much  cash.     Since  you  have  never  farmed,  you  can 
go  to- the  neighborhood  where  you  want  to  live  and  work  for  wages  for  a  time. 
The  income  won't  be  large,  but  your  only  loss  will  be  in  the  fact  that  your  job 
in  the  city  may  not  be  waiting  for  you  in  case  you  want  to  go  back.     If  you  want 
to  risk  more,  and  give  yourself  the  chance  to  try  out  your  farming  ability,  you 
could  rent  a  farm  somewhere,  with  part  of  the  equipment  furnished.     Or,  if  you 
want  to  try  out  the  truck-growing  business,  you  could  rent  land  on  a  cash-rent 
basis.    Of  course  you  won't  be  able  to  do  your  best  on  a  rented  farm,  but  with 
care  you  wouldn't  have  to  invest  heavily.    You  could  hire  some  equipment  and  may- 
be buy  some.     Still  another  plan  would  be  to  hire  out  as  a  hand  to  some  exper- 
ienced farmer,  and  also  work  some  for  your  self.     In  this  way>.  you  would  learn 
what  land  is  worth        whether  you  really  want  to  farm        and  whether  ^he  commu- 
nity you  choose  is,  after  all,  the  place  you  want  to  live.     There  isn  t  any  hurry 
about  buying.     There  are  farms  for  sale  always.    Take  your  time  to  make  up  your 
mind  and  DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  HI  TOWN  BEFORE  YOU  DO  MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND. 

These  suggestions,  made  to  the  Wilmington  man,  go  for  city  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

So  far,  we've  been  somewhat  discouraging.     But,  after  all,  many  city  peo- 
ple can  retire  to  the  country  successfully.    They  should  always  try  renting,  be- 
^ars1?^112'  though«    Few  practical  men  would  try  any  business  but  farming  with- 
out /getting  some  first-hand  experience.     But  there  seems  to  be  an  idea    in  most 
men's  minds  that  they  can  make  good  in  farming  when  a  lot  of  men  with  equal 
ability  have  failed. 

Sometimes  a  farm  can  be  rented  with  an  option  to  buy.     An  advertisement 
of  farm  land  often  says  that  here's  the  chance  of  a  life  time.    When  you  readb. 
such  ads  you  might  remember  that  real,  heavy-weight  chances  of  a  life  time  don't 
have  to  be  widely  advertised. 

There's  a  real  place  for  many  city  people  on  farms         but  good  business 

judgment  must  be  used  in  a  change  of  occupations  and  in  the  purchase  of  land 
which  will  take  a  considerable  amount  of  capital.' 
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There  are  various  agencies  that  make  a  business  of  seriously  helping  the 
newcomer  into  the  farming  field.    The  Extension  Service  of  State  Colleges  is 
able  to  give  good  information  and  instruction.     The  federal  Land  Bank  extends  as 
much  credit  as  should  be  asked  for  in  most  cases,  and  on  good  terms.    Most  local- 
ities have  active  farm  organizations  for  the  social  and  economic  advancement  of 
their  membership. 

There's  1  more  place  city  people  planning  to  move  to  the  farm  can  write 
for  information.     That  place  is  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Ask  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1088-F,  called  SELECTING  1  FARM. 

And,  in  concluding  this  talk,  we  want  to  make  1  quotation  from  that  bulle- 
tin. 

"To  achieve  success  in  an  ordinary  farm  venture,"  it  says,  "it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  these  advantages: 

"First         Opportunity  for  a  paying  size  or  volume  of  business. 

"Second—  A  type  of  soil  or  kind  of  livestock  that  will  yield  returns 
that  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

"Third        Suitable  conditions,  both  as  to  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment and  as  to  markets,  to  permit  the  development  of  a  dependable  organization 
of  diversified  activities." 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    You  may  send  your  request  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1088-F, 

called  SELECTING-  A  FARM,  to  Station  .     Another  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  will 

be  broadcast  next  Thursday. 


PRIIGR  FOR  TOW2T  E 


AR'.SRS . 


iTOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SPZAKIIIG  TIMS:     10  minutes* 


AITITOUI'TCZSIIT  r    About  this  time  of  year,  most  town  farmers  get  "busy  in 

their  "back  yards  fertilize  the  roses  and  the  shrubbery  take  the  lawn 

mower  out  to  be  sharpened        and  begin  to  spade  up  the  garden.    That's  what 

Mr.  Thompson,  W.  R.  B.'s  neighbor,   is  doing  just  now.    And  W.  R.  3.,  who  is 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  garden  specialists,   is  giving  him  a  few  pointers  on  how 
to  get  the  best  results.     It's  all  described  in  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOM 
FARMERS,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Station  's  garden  fans. 


It  has  been  quite  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  anything  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  good  Fairfields  citizen. 

Maybe  you've  even  forgotten  him.     So  perhaps  we  had  better  introduce  him 

aga  in . 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  rather  young  professional  man  who,  about  1  year  ago, 
bought  a  fine  old  place  in  the  town  of  Fairfields.    This  place  was  run  down 

when  Thompson  moved  in.    But  the  new  owner  being  both  ambitious  and  a  lover 

of  gardening        got  busy  at  once.     Last  year,  he  planted  a  lawn,  some  fruit 

and  shade  trees,  and  a  fine  garden.    He  learned  a  lot.    This  Spring,  Thompson 
is  going  right  ahead  with  the  good  work.     Last  year,  he  also  planted  some 
permanent  vegetables  such  as  asparagus  and  rhubarb,  as  well  as  some  small 
fruits,  including  raspberries,  strawberries ,  and  grapes. 

How  let's  go  right  on  with  the  story.    Mr.  Thompson  dropped  in  on  TC.R..B. 
the  other  day  and  started  talking  gardening  at  once.     First  off,  he  wanted  to 
know  if  W.R.3.  would  advise  him  to  apply  manure  on  his  garden  this  Spring. 
It'll  cost  him  $5.00  a  ton.    W.R.B.  said  that  this  seems  pretty  high,  but  that 
he'd  advise  the  application  of  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  manure,  anyhow. 
He  suggested  that  Thompson  buy  and  spread  3  or  4  loads.    On  many  of  the 
small  backyard  gardens  of  the  average  town,  one  load  would  be  sufficient. 
This  material  should  be  spread  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  plowed  or  spaded  under.     The  main  thing  is  to  get  your  soil  in  good 
shape.     In  case  you  hire  it  plowed,  see  that  a  good  job  is  done. 


 ooOoo  


Many  town  farmers  spade  their  gardens.     Spading  meaas  a  lot  of  work. 
But  if  it  is  a  small  garden,  not  exceeding  30  by  80  feet  in  size,  it  had 
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"best  "be  spaded.    The  kind  of  tool  to  use  in  spading  the  garden  will  de- 
pend considerably  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.     For  light  loamy  soils 
and  for  those  that  contain  gravelj  a  4-tined  spading  fork  seems  to  r^rk 
best.     For  very  heavy  soils  a  regular  spade  may  he  necessary. 

Whichever  kind  of  tool  you  use,  you  should  take  thin  slices  and  turn 
the  soil  completely  over,  pulverizing  it  with  the  edge  of  the  tool  as  you 
go.     The  success  of  your  crops »  especially  the  root  crops,  depends  upon 
having  the  soil  thoroughly  loosened  to  a  depth  of  several  inches. 

"How  deep  should  the  garden  be  spaded?"  asked  Thompson. 

"That  depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil,"  said  W.R.B.     "If  you 
have  a  deep,  rich  soil,  by  all  means  loosen  it  to  a  depth  of  at  least  8  or 
9  inches,    lut  if  your  soil  is  poor  and  shallow,  don't  bring  much  of  the 
sub-soil  to  the  surface,  especially  at  one  time.     It's  all  right  to  work 
it  up  gradually  —  at  the  same  time  applying  manure  and  fertilizer  to  add 
organic  matter  and  deepen  the  layer  of  good  soil. 11 

"How  about  using  lime  on  the  garden?"  was  Thompson's  next  question. 
"Last  year  you  advised  me  to  use  a  little  lime  on  the  land  where  I  was 
going  to  plant  beets,  and  spinach,  but  none  for  the  potatoes.     Should  I 
do  that  this  year?" 

"Generally  speaking,"  said  W.R.B. ,   "a  little  lime  would  be  good, 
especially  for  beets,  spinach  and  celery.    But  don't  put  any  on  the  land 
where  you're  going  to  plant  potatoes.     I'd  recommend,  that  you  use  a  good 
grade  of  commercial  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  pound  per 
square  yard.     Scatter  this  fertilizer  broadcast  after  you  have  spaded  the 
ground  and  rake  it  into  the  top  2  or  3  inches  of  soil.     Don't  apply  the 
fertilizer  at  the  same  time  you  do  the  lime,  however,  on  the  part  to  which 
you  apply  lime.     It  will  be  best  to  put  the  lime  on  at  the  time  you  spade  the 
ground.    Then  add  the  fertilizer  when  you  get  ready  to  plant  your  crops." 

Then  Thompson  asked  how  deep  he  should  cover  peas. 

"Depends  entirely  upon  your  soil",  W.R.B.  said.     "If  the  soil  is  light, 
loamy,  and  well  drained,  early  peas  should  be  covered  about  3  inches  deep 
But  if  the  soil  is  heavy  and  inclined  to  be  a  little  wet,  better  not  cover 
them  more  than  an  inch  or  so.     In  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  South,  peas  are  planted  on  the  top  of  ridges  and  are  scarcely 
covered  at  all,  the  object  being  to  get  them  up  quickly  and  prevent  the  seed 
from  rotting  in  the  ground.    On  your  soil,  which  is  a  gravelly  loam,  you 
should  cover  the  seed  peas  about  2  or  possibly  3  inches  deep." 

"Right,"  said  Thompson.    He  went  on.     "Last  year,  as  you  will  recall, 
I  seeded  down  the  patches  on  my  lawn  where  the  grass  was  dead  and  most  of  that 
seeding  has  come  through  the  Winter  in  fine  condition.  What  can  I  do  now  to 
give  me  a  good  close  lawn?"  he  asked. 
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"First  of  all,"  said  the  expert,   "you  should  carefully  rake  the  lawn 
and  axnly  one-half  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  to  each  square  yard  of  lawn. 
Within  a  day  or  two  sow  lawn  grass  seed  on  all  of  the  spots  where  the  grass 
is  thin.     It  won't  do  any  harm  to  scatter  a  little  seed  over  the  entire 
la?m.     For  this  purpose  either  pure  Kentucky  bluegrass,  or  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  bluegrass  to  one  part  redtop  is  the  lawn  grass  recommended  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  however,  in  the  South  plants  of  the  native 
grasses  or  Bermuda  grass  should  be  used  instead  of.  seed.     In  very  shaded 
locations  use  such  kinds  as  Red  Fescue,  Fine  Leaved  Fescue  and  other  grasses 
which  will  grow  under  shaded  conditions.    After  seeding  roll  the  lawn. 
If  you  can't  get  a  roller,  take  a  plank  about  12  inches  wide  and  6  feet 
long,  and  go  all  over  the  lawn  —  moving  the  plank  and  treading  heavily  on 
it  to  firm  the  surface.    Another  method  is  to  take  a  piece  of  plank  about 
12  or  18  inches  in  size  and  fasten  an  upright  handle  to  the  center  of  it,  then 
use  this  as  a  rammer  to  pack  the  surface  of  the  lawn.    When  the  grass  begins 
to  grow,  keep  the  lawn  mower  sh^rp  and  go  over  the  lawn  at  least  once  a 
week.     Later  in  the  Spring  you  can  give  the  lawn  an  application  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  800  square  feet  of  lawn.     Two  or 
three  applications  cf  this  may  be  used  at  intervals  of  a  month." 

Thompson  had  a  visit  from  the  gas  company  recently.    They  put  in 
gas  pipe  across  his  lawn  and  though  they  did  the  work  very  carefully,  re- 
placing the  sod,  in  spite  of  all  of  their  precautions  the  trench  has 
settled  slightly  and  there's  a  little  depression  where  the  pipe  was  laid. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  remedying  that  difficulty,"  T7.R.B.  explained. 
"One  is  to  again  lift  the  sod  and  ram  some  earth  under  it  to  bring  it  up 
level  and  then  replace  the  sod.    Another,  and  much  easier  method,  is  to 
screen  some  soil  and  spread  it  over  the  depression.    Then  rake  it  smooth 
and  tramp  or  roll  it  to  make  it  firm.     Then  sow  plenty  of  grass  seed  upon 
the. strip  of  earth.    Either  method  will  give  you  good  results.  Personally, 
I  prefer  the  method  of  spreading  on  the  loose  soil  and  sowing  fresh  grass 
seed. " 

You  may  recall  that  Thompson  planted  grape  vines  last  year.     They  have 
made  good  growth.     In  digging  near  one  of  the  vines  this  morning,  he  found  it 
had  sent  its  roots  2  or  3  feet  out  across  his  garden.    ITow  he  wants  to  know 
if  the  vines  will  need  any  special  fertilization  this  year?" 

"Yes,"  said  W.E.B.     "It'll  do  no  harm  to  use  a  little  fertilizer  a- 
round  the  vines.     Scatter  it  broadcast  for  a  distance  of  2  or  3  feet  from 
them.    You  will  find  that  these  vines  will  forage  for  themselves  to  a  large 
extent,  and  whenever  you  add  manure  or  fertilizer  to  your  garden,  the  grape 
vines  will  get  their  share  of  it." 

"By  the  way, "  said  Thompson,   "I  have  a  large  can  of  wood  ashes  in  my 
cellar  which  I  saved  from  my  fireplace.     Can  I  use  them  to  advantage  on  my 
garden  or  would  it  be  better  to  use  them  on  the  lawn?" 
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"I'd  advise  you  to  out  the  wood  ashes  on  your  ga£dent  ''  W*  R*  B.  told 
him.     "They  contain  some  potash,  which  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  all 
garden  crops.     Scatter  them  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  after  you  have 
it  shaded  and  ready  to  plant*    Wood  ashes  also  contain  a  small  amount  of  lime 
so  should  net  be  applied  to  land  on  which  potatoes  are  being  planted,  because 
line  encourages  the  development  of  potato  scab  and  nobody  wants  scabby 
potatoes.     Don't  put  wood  ashes  close  to  the  roots  of  any  of  your  plants,  as 
they're  liable  to  be  too  strong  and  burn  the  plants t    You  can  use  coal  ashes, 
with  the  clinkers  screened  out,  in  the  same  manner.     Coal  ashes,  however, 
contain  very  little  potash  and  are  only  useful  for  improving  the  mechanical 
condition  of  heavy  soils.    Their  use  should  not  be  overdone." 

W*  H,  3.  concluded  by  advising  Thompson  to  get  a  copy  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1044-F,  called  The  City  Home  Garden.     He  said  that  the  information 
in  that  bulletin  ought  to  held  his  friend  until  he  could  give  him  more  in- 
formation next  Thursday. 

 ooOoo  


AIJHOUITCS.IBrCT ;     T7.R.B.  is  scheduled  to  give  another  talk  on  town  gardening 
next  Thursday.    This  Station  will  broadcast  the  talk  and  you  are  all  invited 

to  hoar  it.    Meanwhile,  you  may  write  to  Station  for  a  copy  of 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1044-F,  called  THE  CITY  HOME  GARDEN. 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  Thursday,  March  28,  1929. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

SPEAKING  TIME:     9  Minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :      We  open  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  weekly 
radio  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  today  to  the  second  lesson  on  gardening  as  given 
"by  W.R.B.,  one  of  Uncle  Sara's  garden  advisors.    W.R.3.  features  planting  of 
early  vegetables  today.    Kis  talk,  "based  on  the  garden  experiences  of  Neighbor 
Thompson,  was  prepared  with  the  idea  that  the  pointers  would  also  help  Station 
 1 s  garden  fans  in  their  early  Spring  work.    W.R.B.  speaking. 

 ooOoo  

Neighbor  Thompson,  who  bought  the  old  Mills'  place  in  Fairfields,  is 
mighty  busy  these  days. 

As  we  said  last  Thursday,  when  Thompson  first  moved  in  about  13  months 
ago,  the  Mills'  place  was  a  wreck.    Weeds  everywhere.    Lawn  run  out.  Trees 
broken  and  unpruned.    Paint  peeling  off  the  house. 

But  a  year's  hard  work  changed  all  that.    And  today  Thompson's  place  is 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  town.     It's  right  next  to  mine  and  I'm  having  a  tough 
time  keeping  up  appearances  so  that  they'll  not  do  Thompson  any  injustice.  You 
know  how  it  is.     One  nice  home  deserves  another..... 

Anyhow,  last  evening,  while  I  was  busy  in  my  garden         finishing  trans- 
planting some  lettuce  plants  from  the  coldframe  to  the  open  ground   Thompson 

put  in  an  appearance  carrying  a  basket  of  garden- seed  packages.    He  had  just 
received  the  seeds  from  the  express  office  and  had  dropped  around  to  talk 
about  planting  them. 

Thompson  led  off  with  a  question  as  to  whether  it  was  too  early  to  plant 
beets  and  radishes.    This  was  on  March  27,  remember, 

"Just  a  little  early,"   I  said,     "In  any  country  where  you're  not  safe 
from  a  killing  frost  Antil  some  time  in  May,  it's  still  a  bit  early  to  plant 
beets  and  radishes.    Beets  and  radishes  will  stand  considerable  frost,  of  course. 
But  they'll  be  killed  by  a  temperature  much  below  freezing.     So  why  take  chances? 

Better  wait  a  week  or  two         or  until  you're  safe  from  the  crusting  of  the 

ground  or  the  formation  of  ice. 

"And  then  don't  plant  your  beets  too  thick.    You  probably  know  that  what 
appears  to  be  one  beet  seed,  is  really  a  cluster  of  two  or  more  seeds.    This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  beets  often  come  up  much  thicker  than  expected.  With 
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good  seed,  one  of  the  beet  seed  balls  dropped  every  two  inches  will  give  you  a 
good  stand." 

Thompson  said  that  that  was  good  to* know.    Then  he  asked  what's  the  best 
way  to  make  a  row  for  planting  beets,  radishes,  and  vegetables  of  similar  kind. 

"The  customary  method  is  to  stretch  a  line  tightly  across  your  garden 
plot,"  I  said.     "Then,  after  raking  the  surface  smooth,  take  the  handle  of  a  hoe 
or  rake  and  scratch  a  shallow  furrow  along  the  line.    The  furrow  shouldn't  be 
more  than  one  inch  deep.    Then  scatter  the  seeds  very  thinly  and  cover  them.  Use 
the  back  of  the  rake  to  draw  the  loose  soil  over  the  seed.     Tamp  the  soil  light- 
ly and  then  just  wait  for  the  seeds  to  come  up.     If  it  rains  in  the  meantime  and 
packs  the  ground,  go  over  the  garden  surface  lightly  with  the  steel  rake  to  break 
the  crust. 

"Radishes  should  be  sown  thinly,"  I  went  on.     "Not  more  than  10  or  12 
seeds  to  the  foot  of  row.    Even  then  they  may  need  thinning.    Tor  planting  onion 
sets  and  peas,  use  the  comer  of  the  hoe  and  make  the  furrow.    Stretch  the  line 

tightly         fasten  it  to  two  stout  pegs  at  the  ends  of  the  row.     Then  start  at  one 

end  of  the  line,  setting  the  edge  of  the  hoe  against  the  line.     Walk  backward, 
treading  on  the  line  to  hold  it  firm,  and  make  your  furrow.    By  drawing  the  hoe 
toward  you  with  even  strokes,  you  can  make  a  straight  furrow  of  uniform  depth." 

Several  days  ago  I  noticed  Thompson  planting  peas  and  potatoes.     I  guess 
they'll  be  all  right.    Bat  if  he  lived  a  bit  further  north,  he  might  have  waited 
a  few  days. 

"I  want  to  plant  some  more  peas  next  week,"  he  said,   "so  I'll  have  a  con- 
tinuous supply  all  through  the  early  Summer.    How  soon  should  I  plant  beans  and 
corn?" 


"Wait  till  you're  reasonably  sure  the  cold  weather's  over,  Thompson,"  I 
said.     "And,  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  that'll  be  another  month.     Corn  will 
stand  considerable  cold — -  but  beans,  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  cucumbers, 
squashes,  and  melons  are  tender.     They  can'fe  stand  cold  and  it  doesn't  take  much 
of  a  freeze  to  kill  them.    Even  if  these  vegetables  aren't  killed  outright,  the 
cold  will  hurt  them  so  they'll  fail  to  make  a  good  crop.     It's  the  crop  we're 
after,  eh?1' 

"Do  wn  South,  many  of  the  tender  plants  are  already  in  the  ground.  South© 
ern  gardeners  will  be  making  second  and  third  plantings  soon.  But  one  of  the 
secrets  of  good  gardening  is  to  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  the  weather.  Nevertheless, 
it  pays  some  times  to  take  a  chance  on  planting  corn,  beans,  cucumbers,  and  some 
of  the  other  tender  crops,  rather  early.  If  you  win,  you're  rewarded  with  early 
truck.  If  the  frost  catches  you  and  you  lose,  it  means  the  loss  of  seed  and 
labor,     It  also  means  that  you'll  have  fcfe  to  the  work  over  again." 

Wouldn't  it  pay  to  use  plant  protectors  then,  W.R.B.?"  he  asked. 

"That  depends,"  I  said.  "If  your  garden's  well  protected,  you  may  be  able 
to  get  by  without  plant  protectors- —  that  is,  without  covering  your  plants.  But 
if  the  garden's  subject  to  the  sweep  of  wind,  protectors  will  be  a  big  help.  The 
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commonest  protector  is  a  cone  of  parchment  paper  a"bout  6  inches  high  and  12 
inches  across.    You  hank  a  little  soil  over  the  edges  of  the  paper  caps  to  hold 
•em  in  place.    These  covers  are  left  over  the  plants  until  frost  danger  is  past- 
hut  wind  damage  is  still  important.     There* s  another  form  of  protector  that's 
made  of  3  panes  of  glass  fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  covered 
with  a  3-cornered  piece  of  parchment  paper.     These  protectors  are  really  small 

hothouses         one  for  each  plant  or  hill  of  plants.     They  can  he  kept  over  the 

plants  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.    Protectors  also  keep  hugs  away  from 
your  plants.     That's  a  hig  advantage." 

Thompson  paused  a  minute  or  two,  examining  the  seed  packages.     Then  he 
told  me  that  he  had  trouhle  last  year,  when  he  set  his  tomato  plants  in  the  gar- 
den.   The  plants  wilted  hadly,  he  said. 

"You  can  prevent  that,  Thompson,"  I  said.     ""When  you  set  the  plants,  put 
a  small  quantity  of  soil  ahout  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the  holes  and  then 
pack  it  rather  well.     Then  pour  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  water  around  each  to- 
mato plant.     After  the  water  has  all  settled  away,  fill  the  hole  and  press  the 
soil  ahout  each  plant.    You  could  also  stand  a  small  piece  of  hoard,  or  a  shingle 
on  tthe  south  side  of  each  plant  right  after  setting  it  out.     If  these  are  set  at 
an  angle  so  that  they'll  he  over  the  plants,  they'll  shade  the  tomatoes  from  the 
sun  most  of  the  day.    Pieces  of  newspaper,  shaped  like  cones,  are  sometimes 
placed  over  the  plants  and  left  for  two  or  three  days  after  setting  out.  When 
you  move  tomato  plants,  he  sure  that  there's  plenty  of  soil  attached  to  their 
roots." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  said  Thompson,     "Now  tell  me  how  I  can  protect  my 
young  plants  from  cutworms." 

"That's  easy.    Just  put  a  fence  around  each  plant  to  keep  the  cutworms 
out.    When  I  plant  tender  vegetahles  in  my  garden,  I  always  protect  each  plant 
with  a  small  piece  of  stiff  paper  or  thin  cardhoard,  rolled  into  a  tuhe.  These 
tuhes  should  run  an  inch  or  so  helow  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  ahout  three 
inches  ahove  ground.     They  can  he  left  until  the  stems  of  the  plant  are  tough 
enough  to  he  safe  from  cutworm  damage." 

Thompson  got  ready  to  leave.    He  was  ready  to  plant  those  seeds  of  his. 
But  hefore  I  let  him  get  away,  I  suggested  that  he  send  for  a  copy  of  Farmers1 
Bulletin  1371-]?,  called  DISEASES  AMD  INSECTS  OF  GARDEN  VEGETABLES.     It  tells 
how  to  get  the  pests  hefore  they  get  your  garden. 

 ooOoo  

ANNOUNCEMENT:     That  concludes  the  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  for  this  week.  W.R.B. 
will  give  another  garden  talk  next  Thursday.    Meanwhile,  we  invite  you  to  send 
to  this  Station  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1371-F,  on  Diseases  and  Insects 
of  Garden  Crops. 
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